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its various constituents. Professor Pollard looks to the PriVy Council 
as an agency through which may possibly be brought about the wider, 
all-embracing parliament of the whole united commonwealth. His 
discussion of this possibility is unconvincing. More to the purpose, 
and as eloquent as it is convincing, is the closing paragraph of this 
splendid lecture — "Essential unity has come in bountiful measure 
to British realms in this war, not because they sought that unity for 
itself but because they found it in the pursuit of a common ideal, in 
the defence of a common principle; formal unity may come in the 
course of time, but not because we strive to create it. It will grow as 
the outward sjgn of an inward grace, achieved through a communion 
of service and self-sacrifice for the Commonwealth of nations and the 
common weal of man. ' ' 

B. BuSSELL. 



Reports to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. Publication of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
International Law. Edited, with an introduction, by James 
Brown Scott, Director. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1917. 
pp. xxxii, 940. 

"When the Third Hague Peace Conference convenes it will be con- 
fronted with a task of reconstruction. Of the conventions concluded 
by the earlier Conferences of 1899 and 1907, the agreements concern- 
ing belligerent rights and duties have proven ineffectual since August, 
1914, partly because of a Teutonic determination to brook no inter- 
ference with strategic aims or military achievement, and partly also 
because the conventions were the product of an endeavor to secure 
harmony of action at the expense of principle. 

It has become, therefore, necessary to examine afresh, in the light 
of the European "War, what was proposed as well as what was agreed 
upon in 1899 and 1907. The publication of the Beports to the Hague 
Conferences issued by the Carnegie Endowment and edited by Dr. 
Scott serves to bring home the task of examination and criticism to 
American students generally. 

The volume embraces an English translation of the "official ex- 
planatory and interpretative commentary accompanying the draft 
conventions and declarations submitted to the conferences by the sev- 
eral commissions charged with preparing them, together with the texts 
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of the final acts, conventions and declarations as signed, and of the 
principal proposals offered by the delegations of the various powers 
as well as of other documents laid before the commissions." 

The reports may serve to attract attention in the United States 
to the efforts of certain powers in 1907 to minimize restrictions tend- 
ing to interfere with belligerent claims. Formal manifestations of 
intolerance were at times concealed, however, under the cloak of pro- 
fessions of a determination to respect the dictates of humanity. The 
remarks of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, of the German delega- 
tion, on the codification of rules concerning mines may be cited: 

That a belligerent who lays mines assumes a very heavy responsibility toward 
neutrals and toward peaceful shipping is a point on which we all agree. No 
one will resort to this instrument of warfare unless for military reasons of an 
absolutely urgent character. But military acts are not solely governed by 
stipulations of international law. There are other facts. Conscience, good sense, 
and the sense of duty imposed by principles of humanity will be the surest 
guides for the conduct of sailors and will constitute the most effective guarantee 
against abuses. The officers of the German navy, I loudly proclaim it, will 
always fulfil, in the strictest fashion, the duties which emanate from the un- 
written law of humanity and civilization (p. 692). 

In his extended preface the editor has called attention to the 
instructions given by Secretary Root to the American delegation in 
1907, who declared that "among the most valuable services rendered 
to civilization by the Second Conference will be found the progress 
made in matters upon which the delegates reach no definite agree- 
ment. ' ' Events have proven the truth of this assertion. The reports 
to that Conference, in so far as they illustrate the influence of national 
policies upon the formulation of desired codes of law, remain of ut- 
most value and are to be reckoned with in any future attempt to effect 
codification. 

Dr. Scott has commented adversely on the situation which per- 
mitted the President of the Second Conference, Mr. Nelidow, the first 
Russian delegate, to regulate its procedure and to propose the Secre- 
tary General and certain other officers. In this connection it is said : 

The president of a continental assembly believes it to be his duty to run the 
congress, and he faithfully performs this part of his duty. He is as far removed 
as the poles from the Anglo-American conception of the chairman, who is merely 
the presiding officer of the meeting. These matters will no doubt be satisfactorily 
arranged by the preparatory committee for the Third Conference, in which it is 
to be hoped that there will be representatives of countries other than the friends 
of friends. 
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The chief contribution of the United States to the Second Hague 
Peace Conference concerned matters pertaining to the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes ; and that contribution was not in vain, 
even though no convention applying the principle of obligatory arbi- 
tration or setting in operation the proposed Court of Arbitral Justice 
was concluded. The reports issued by the Carnegie Endowment offer 
the means of wide and thorough examination in America of that 
work, and which would otherwise be necessarily confined to the small 
group of scholars having access to the official proceedings of the Sec- 
ond Conference (known as La Deuxieme Conference Internationale 
de la Paix, Actes et Documents) . The reports also inspire hope of a 
more popular interest and concern in what should be the policy of the 
United States respecting the modification and formulation of the 
laws of war on land and sea than would otherwise be possible. It is 
a difficult task to create in any country an enlightened and therefore 
sound opinion on technical problems of international law, and one 
really useful to the government burdened with the formulation of a 
constructive policy. In the United States this difficulty has been 
serious. The reports to the Hague Conferences offer aid in its solu- 
tion ; for there is now placed within the reach of the American public 
a simple and direct means of comparing the theories advocated from 
day to day in various quarters, with the discussions of statesmen re- 
flecting every shade of opinion within less than seven years of the 
outbreak of the European War. By this accomplishment the Car- 
negie Endowment and its editor have rendered a distinctly useful 
service, to which the reviewer acknowledges his own indebtedness. 

Tables of signatures, ratifications, adhesions and reservations to 
the conventions and declarations of the Conferences of 1899 and 1907, 
are given. An index of persons as well as a general index are ap- 
pended. The translations of the reports and annexes thereof are the 
work of Messrs. W. Clayton Carpenter, Henry G. Crocker and 
George D. Gregory. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 



